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A PAMPHLET, 



" REMARKS ON THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE HON. HORACE MANN, SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION." 



A FEW days ago a pamphlet, with the title given above, was 
put into my hands. It emanates, as a prefatory notice informs us, 
from more than thirty of the teachers in our public schools — some 
of whom I know to be among the most respected of our fellow- 
citizens. Coming from such men, I have been very much sur- 
prised to find such doctrines as this pamphlet contains, and 
such a spirit as it breathes. It contradicts the language of the 
uniform tenor of their lives. 

They have, at least some of them, desired to elevate the char- 
acter and calling of the teacher — to introduce the best methods 
— and to bring to bear the highest motives in the instruction 
and government of a school. Here, they are seeking to make 
us satisfied with the schools and teachers — the methods and 
motives — as they have been, and as they are. 

I can hardly understand how they have determined thus to 
come out, in a hostile attitude, against one who has done so 
much to advance the cause in which they are engaged ; to elevate, 
and bring to honor, the school and the teacher ; and to cause 
Education to be considered the first interest of society. 

Is it possible that these gentlemen are disappointed in the 
s • declarations of this Seventh Report ? Could they really expect 
^ that a person who had seen the best schools abroad, would come 
.^. home prepared to pronounce panegyrics upon the Grammar 
V- Schools of Boston ? Can it be that they are not aware that 
n many of their fellow-citizens look upon these schools as doing 



very little, compared with what might be done? Have they 
learned nothing from the almost uniform look of disappointment 
with which intelligent strangers leave their schools? They 
enumerate, with apparent self-gratulation, the names of the able 
and distinguished persons who have, as committee men, had the 
supervision of their schools. Do thty not remember that m^ny 
of the ablest and best of these have either spent their term of 
service in introducing reform, or have attempted, in vain, meas- 
ures of more radical reform, which, as they thought, were imper- 
atively demanded ? Do they not remember how much has been 
done to improve their schools within the last twenty years ; — 
how much even within ten? And that, when nothing was 
taught in their schools but the merest elements, the cry of " ex- 
cellent schools" ! was just as loud as it is now? And, after all 
this, do they not yet understand the true meaning of these annual 
eulogiums? Do they still suppose their schools the best in the 
world ? And are they really disappointed that Mr. Mann did 
not pronounce them such ? 

I have not time to go into a full examination of their pam- 
phlet. But there are some points on which they have so com- 
pletely misapprehended, as I conceive, the object of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, and others — and those of great 
importance — on which they have done such injustice to him 
and to the cause to which he is devoted, that I am compelled to 
appear in defence of what I believe to be truth and justice. 
The first point to which I would call attention, is, the declara- 

\^ tion, that the cause of education was ^^ never more prosperous 
than at the time the Board of Education was formedP I believe 
this is true of Boston, and a few other places. But, as far as 
*;ji' could be learned from the declaration of persons of intelligence, 
the case, in many parts of the Commonwealth, was just the 
reverse. In many places, it vms never less prosperous. The 
Hon. J. G. Carter, to whom these gentlemen refer, wrote much, 
and with great power, to show how far the schools had fallen 
from their former high state, and how greatly they came short of 
the demands of the public. The letters of Mr. Carter excited 

• irery general attention. Their truth was admitted. Year after 
year, at meetings of the American Institute, reports and state- 
ments were made, showing clearly, that unless scores of mo»^ 
intelligent men of all professions were entirely misinformed and ^ 
deceived, the schools in many parts of the State were in* a . y**^ 
deplorable condition. This general impression led the Institute' 
to address Memorials to the Legislature, asking that something 
might be done for the improvement of the schools. It was 
admitted lay the Representatives from all parts of the Common- 



wealth, that the strong statements made in these memorials wete 
not exaggerated. In their wisdom they acted on the subject, and 
created a Board of Education ; thereby not only admitting that ^ 
something ought to be done for the schools, but meanin'g that 
something should be done. 

Whom did the Board cWdose for their Secretary ? A man ^ 
who had just given evidence of his profound and intimate ac* 
quaintance with the laws and institutions of Massachusetts, by 
the important part he had taken in the preparation of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the State ; and who had proved, in ways which 
it falls to the lot of few men in a century to conceive, much 
less to execute, how deeply he felt for suffering humanity, and 
how strenuously he would labor for its relief. Witness that 
noble institution, the hospital for the insane, at Worcester. 

Horace Mann was called from a prominent position in civil 
life, and a most lucrative profession, to do what he could for the 
improvement of the schools. He listened to the call, he forgot 
his own personal interests, and entered upon the work with a 
self-sacrificing devotion, which has seldom been surpassed. 

What he did in his earlier Reports constitutes one of the charges 
now brought against him. He had the boldness and honesty 
to declare in what condition he found the schools.- He said tt in 
words not to be mistaken — in words which resounded not bnly 
from one end of the State to the other — but from side ftiftiC^B 

' of the whole xiountry. Every where they opened men'sf fiyiiu. 
What he declared to be true i\n Massachusetts, was found to be 
true in almost every State in the Union. He did, indeed, as 
the gentlemen charge, say much about "incompetent teach- 
ers," — " ignorance of teachers," — " depressed state of Common 
Schools," — "that the schools were under a sleepy supervision," 
and many things more, great and alarming truths, some of which 
the gentlemen have quoted ; and many others, of equal moment, 
which they have not. He not only said these things, but he 
proved them. He called attention to them. He n^k niPH ^1 
their vast importance. He made them tremble for V^|&Nlnmon- * 
wealth, if things were allowed to remain unchangec^nqf any one 
asks, with what effect this trumpet-blast of the Secretary was blown, 
let him look at any, or all of the School Returns, which have 

^^nually, since then, made their appearance. Not an assertion 
of the Secretary, in regard to the ignorance and incompetence of 

* teachers, and the numerous defects in the schools, which he 
pointed out, but is confirmed, in the amplest manner. The faith- 
ful citizens of the Commonwealth have been effectually alarmed 
and aroused. Every shout of the Secretary is reechoed from a 



hundred hills. Every word of his has a hundred responses, and 
that not only from men like Dr. Howe, and the President of the 
Institute, who, as the writers of the pamphlet so charitably pre- 
tend, have been flattered, or caressed, and must pay in kind, — 
but from other men, good and true men, — strangers, often, to the 
Secretary, but at home to every thing Vhich concerns the vital in- 
terests of their children, and not to be imposed upon by false re- 
presentations. Those volumes of School Returns are the most 
remarkable volumes upon the subject of the Schools ever pub- 
lished. One feels proud of our glorious old Commonwealth, on 
reading them ; proud, that there are men in almost every one of 
its three hundred towns, capable of feeling truth so deeply, and 
of uttering it so boldly, and so powerfully. And the most 
remarkable thing in these Returns is their unanimity upon all 
essential points. There is just enough of difference to show 
there was no collusion. Let any person read these Returns, 
and believe, if he can, that this multitude of strong-minded 
men have been seduced by the Secretary into a reaffirmation of 
his opinions ; for his opinions are reaffirmed, in the fullest and 
most striking manner. The simple truth is, the " theories " of 
the Secretary have stood the test of the experience of the wise 
men of the State. 

The next point brought to view in the " Remarks," is, the radical 
doctrines which have been broached by some of the friends of 
the Secretary. They have spoken against corporal punishment, 
prizes, emulation, ^and treating children with distrust. Their 
opinions are quoted, somewhat at length. Dr. Howe is quoted 
as saying of his own school : " We have no corporal punish- 
ments, no prizes, no taking precedence in classes, no degrada- 
tions. Emulation there is, and w^ill be ; natur^rovides for this, ^ 
in the self-esteem of each individual." I am reported to have 
said what I am very willing to repeat, and, while I repeat it, I 
appeal to the experience of persons in " the world," as well as 
ouji for ita truth, — "There is no so ready way to produce 
falsehoo4 iA child, as to doubt his word." I repeat it, and I 
believe it "to lipply to men, as well as to children. Show a man 
that you suspect him, and you tempt him to deceive you. Treat 
him with generous confidence, and you tempt him to generosity 
in return. Mr. Pierce is quoted as saying : " And here I woul^ 
state, that my theory goes to the entire exclusion of the premium 
and emulation system, and of corporal punishment." On these 
opinions, the gentlemen pronounce : " It is hard to conceive of 
any thing more radical^ and less conservative^ than such views, 
when considered in connection with the administration of all the 
institutions of New England, during the last two centuries." 
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It is not quite fair to make the Secretary responsible for all 
these opinions. From one of them he has always been known 
to dissent. He believes in the necessity of corporal punishment, 
in schools organized as most of our public schools now are. He 
would only have it restrained within the narrowest practicable 
limits. He would have it^appealed to only in the last resort. 
With this exception, it is admitted that these individuals do hold 
the opinions which are here attribated to them. For one, I am 
willing to declare, that I hold these opinions, those expressed 
by Dr. Howe, those of the President of the American Insti- 
tute, and those of Mr. Pierce, — with the single exception, that I 
believe in the necessity of corporal punishment in most Common 
Schools ; and if I had the clarion voice of the Secrietary, I would 
sound these opinions in the ears of every teacher in Christendom. 
I have done what little I could, to make them known, and, 
with the blessing of God, I mean to do more; for I verily 
believe them to be the truth. I base my whole doctrine of 
motives upon the Gospel, and there I find nothing of blows, 
or of distrust, or emulation, or desire of pecuniary prizes, or dis- 
tinctions among men, as the incentives to the highest action. 
I believe all these motives are strong enough already in "the 
world," without our adding to their strength, by constantly 
appealing to them in school. And I would ask these gentlemen 
whether they have not themselves frequently had, whether they 
do not still .have, misgivings as to the effect upon the character 
of the flogging system, the emulation system, and the medal 
system? Their responsibility is now divided; school commit- 
tees come in for a share. But if they were singly responsible to 
God and to the future men and w^omen whom their influence is 
contributing to form, would they not modify the course they 
now pursue, in some most important particulars ? 

The authors of the Remarks have most gratuitously 
assumed, that all which the Secretary says of the good schools, 
or remarkable schools, of Scotland and Prussia, was intended, 
invidiously, against the teachers of the Bpston schools. They 
seem to ground their assumption on the following sentence, 
which they quote, among others, from the Seventh Report: 

" Perhaps I feaw as fair a proportion of the Prussian and Saxon schools, as one 
jprould see of the schools in Massachusetts, who should visit those of Boston, New- 
DurjF^ort, Lexington, New Bedford, Worcester, Northampton, and Springfield." 

This would, evidently, have precisely the meaning it now has, 
if seven other towns of the same size, were there such, had been 
named in9te3;d of these. It is merely an illustration, intended to 
give an ide^ of the extent of his information, in regard to the 
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German Schools. The authors of the Remarks insist upon 
understanding as meant for them what was evidently not meant 
for them, particularly ; and the word " Boston," in the above 
quotation, so dwelt upon by these gentlemen, might have 
been replaced by another name, New York, Baltimore, or 
New Orleans, if such occurred in the Massachusetts catalogue, 
without altering its meaning in any thing essential. 

It would have been much more fair, and perhaps more near to 
the truth, if the gentlemen had taken it for granted that the rea- 
son why the Secretary has not visited them, as he has teachers in 
other parts of the State, was, that he knew they needed it less — 
that they received the careful supervision which he wished to see 
exercised throughout the State. I have no authority to say this 
was the case. I have reason to believe it to be, from the fact, 
. that he entertains the highest respect for the character of those 
among them with whom he is best acquainted. Indeed, it is 
obvious that the teachers of the large towns and cities must need 
the aid of the information and advice of a Superintendent of 
Schools, supposing him capable of giving any, far less than the 
changing and occasional teachers of the small districts in the 
country towns. In the large towns, many of the difficuUies, to 
remove which the Secretary has been exerting himself, do not 
exist. Some of these are the frequent change of teachers and 
books, and the consequent multiplicity of text-books, careless- 
ness in the selection of teachers, and incompetency in teachers, 
from the inadequacy of compensation. These are evils of great 
importance. But they are almost confined to the small towns ; 
and in order to remove, or lessen them, it was right that 
the Secretary should give his first attention to the country^ 
schools. With these schools he has consequently become 
most familiar, and it is perfectly natural that he should compare 
them with those he saw abroad. It would have been equally, 
natural for these gentlemen to say, " Mr. Mann cannot, in his 
disparaging comparisons, mean our schools, which he has not 
seen, but those only with which he is familiar." 

I believe most readers of his last Report, who were familiar 
with his former Reports, must have thought thus. It is much to 
be regretted that it should not have occurred to the authors of 
the Remarks, or, if it did occur to them, that they did not allow 
it to influence their judgment of that Report. '■ 

The second part of the Remarks is a notice of the absurdly 
active Scotch schools which Mr. Mann describes, and of some 
of the Prussian modes of instruction. The notice is a fair one, 
excepting, always, the gratuitous assumption that Mr. Mann in- 
tended, in his account of either, any reflection upon* the schools 



of Boston. It is not easy to conceive of any thing more ob- 
jectionable than the modes of instruction used in the Scotch 
schools. Certainly, any one, who had seen the quiet energy of 
some of our Boston schools, would not hesitate to prefer it to the 
rabid and exhausting volubility of master and scholar in the 
Scotch. 

The example of the Prussian school-master suggests the great 
advantages of thorough daily preparation ; a point in which our 
teachers are probably most at fault; but the unreasonableness of 
the extreme to which it would lead, of rejecting te^xt-books alto- 
gether, is, as it deserves, well pointed out. 

Then comes a long argument, which seems to be conduct- 
ed with ability, in defence of the usual modes of teaching 
to read. It is, however, so much embarrassed by irrelevant 
matter that one cannot easily judge of the argument itself. The' 
attempts at wit, which, if successful, would have given point 
and spirit to the logic, here only tend to obscure it ; and the 
intended sarcasm has no other effect than to draw the attention 
of the reader from the question before him to the melancholy 
state of feeling which pervaded the breast of the writer. One 
cannot help wondering, that a simple difference of opinion upon 
the best mode of teaching a child his letters, should be so deeply 
moving; and one looks around for something extrinsic to the 
argument to account for the excitement. We welcome the argiir 
ment, believing that nothing but good can come from discussion, 
fairly conducted; but we cannot, with these authors, look upon 
it as a very grave offence that the Secretary should have em- 
braced a view of the subject which has been adopted by mul- 
titudes of successful teachers in this country and abroad, how 
much soever it may differ from that held by these gentlemen. 

The fourth part of the Remarks, entitled School Discipline, is i 
a very able, well-considered, temperate, and thorough examination 
of that subject. The author, — for there is a singleness of view 
and uniform beauty of style about the argumentative parts, strongly 
indicating them as the work of one, — the animadversions may 
have come from others, — if not, they certainly came from a to- 
tally different region of the author's mind, — the author seeks to 
establish the position, that "implicit obedience to rightful author- 
ity must be inculcated and enforced upon children as the very 
germ of all good order in future society." This most important 
principle is sustained with power and success. It is placed, so 
far as reasoning can place it, on an immovable foundation. All 
this is excellent, so far as it goes; and all this the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and the other gentlemen quoted, would 
be the last to gainsay. But they would say, — at least, one of 
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them does say, — that this whole argument, excellent as it is, 
falls far short of the end which authority should have in view, — 
infinitely short of the end for which authority should be estab- 
lished. 

Authority is either that of brute force, personal authority, 
or the authority of law. Of the first, I have little to say. 
I admit its necessity in extreme cases. I grieve that it should 
have occupied so large a place in so pure a mind as that from 
which this portion of the Remarks came. Strange, that the his- 
tory of discipline in jails, prison-ships, and asylums for the in- 
sane, should not have suggested to him the advantages of a higher 
principle. 

Personal authority should be founded upon personal qualities ; 
* upon those which command respect, or those which win affec- 
tion. Strength of character, intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, 
eloquence, are naturally commanding; the Christian graces, gen- 
tleness, kindness, patience, readiness to forgive, and the charity 
which thinketh no evil, are, as naturally, winning. On such 
foundations as these should the personal authority of the teacher 
be established. And let it not be deemed unreasonable in the 
community, or in those who have influence with the community, 
to be making a continually louder call for such qualities as these, 
in the teachers of our public schools. There is a particular style 
of character appropriate to the vocation of a teacher. As the true 
spirit of Christianity more fully prevails, the demand for this must 
be more strongly felt, and more distinctly declared. 

Higher than either of these forms of authority, is the authority 
of law. And, by law, I mean the moral law, — whatever is right, 
just, and true. Law, thus understood, appeals to the conscience ; 
and it is only by the sedulous cultivation of the conscience, by bring- 
ing it into action, and keeping it in action, that the authority of law 
can be enthroned. Every school mu^t haveits regulations and laws ; 
which should be obeyed, not because they are the regulations of 
the school, but because they are intrinsically reasonable, wise, and 
just. Every teacher who" compels obedience to a law which is 
unwise, unreasonable, or unjust, does what he can to dethrone 
conscience, and set up his own will in its place. Of course, no 
teacher can be expected to make laws absolutely perfect. But 
they must be, according to his clear, unimpassioned judgment, 
as faultless as he can make them. And when made, they must 
be distinctly understood to be his; and never, for a moment, al- 
lowed to take the place, in the pupil's mind, of the great eternal 
laws of God. 

Throughout the reasoning of the Remarks, authority is spoken 
of as something good in itself; and no higher view is taken.— 
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The authority of law, as I have explained it, is absolutely good, 
in itself ; but not so is any other authority ; and the writer has left* 
out of sight, entirely, the end for which any other authority should 
be established. That end is, in a school, the elevation of the 
pupil ; the preparation, not only of his mind, but of his heart and 
his character, for the duties and responsibilities of life. It is, ac- 
cording to that excellent law of the Commonwealth which pro- 
vides for the Common Schools, — " to impress on the minds of 
children and youth the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred 
regard to truth ; love to their country ; humanity, and universal be- 
nevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance ; and those other virtues, which are the ornament 
of human society, and the basis upon which a republican consti- 
tution is founded." 

Now let me ask whether the authority of brute force, or— -if 
that expression seems a harsh one — the authority which is estab- 
lished and maintained by corporal punishment, has a very direct 
tendency to form the minds of children to the virtues above en- 
umerated ? Is it not obvious, from the very words of the law, 
that a higher influence than fear of punishment, or emulation, or 
the desire of getting a prize, is expected to be exerted by every 
teacher in the public schools ? 

There is a vast diversity of mind and feeling apparent in the 
different parts of these Remarks. Some of them seem to have 
been uttered by generous men, reluctant to find fault, and delight- 
ing not in disparagement; others breathe the suspicion and dis- 
trust which they defend, as if it were the very air of heaven to 
them. 

One is surprised and almost shocked to find such lofty views 
and such a generous and charitable spirit in such strange com- 
panionship. And one cannot help wondering that a company 
of men of characters, — as indicated by their language, — so 
diverse and heterogeneous, should not have had more indulgence 
for the Secretary, who differs from some of them infinitely less 
than they diffier from each other. 

The charges against Mr. Mann, when divested of the husk of 
extraneous and irrelevant circumstances, amount to these three : 

1. That although he admits, in the present state of society, the 
necessity, in the discipline of a school, of recourse to corporal 
punishment, and other modes of influence which he does not 
consider the highest, yet he says what he can, and does what he 
can, to bring these modes of discipline into disfavor ; and to urge 
teachers, whenever and wherever it is possible, to act themselves 
from higher motives, and to lead their pupils to act, as far as 
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possible, from higher motives, — the love of knowledge, the love 
of their feUow-men, a generous confidence in each other, the 
sense of duty, and a deep reverence for God and his laws : 

2. That, while he admits that the teachers "are as good 
as public opinion has demanded; as good as public senti- 
ment has been disposed to appreciate ; as good as public liber- 
ality has been ready to reward, — as good as the preliminary 
measures taken to qualify them would authorize us to expect," — 
he is constantly endeavoring to act upon public opinion, and to 
elevate public sentiment, so that the present teachers shall have 
inducements to improve themselves and that better teachers shall 
be appreciated and demanded, — and stimulating public liberal- 
ity to offer higher rewards, and to provide measures to give the 
teachers better qualifications : 

3. That he is not perfectly familiar with the details of teaching, 
in all its departments, and consequently sometimes recommends 
methods not approved of by some teachers. 

In regard to the first of these, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Mann does not approve of some of the modes which are gener- 
ally followed, and of the motives which, in some places, are 
exclusively relied upon, in the instruction and government of 
children. But suppose he doefe believe that the spirit of emula- 
tion is strong enough in society already, and needs not to be culti- 
vated in school; suppose he does thinlt that the unbounded 
and profligate ambition, so rife in the land, owes something of 
its mighty and ^terrible force to the hot-bed culture it receives 
in early education ; that the love of money is a root of evil 
powerful enough of itself, and sufficiently overgrown and ex- 
cessive, in the American character, already ; and that, therefore, 
the constant excitement of medals, and places, and prizes, power- 
ful as it is in the youthful mind, is questionable, perhaps dan- 
gerous. Suppose he does believe that constant appeals to the 
fear of pain, of shame, and of ridicule, to mercenary motives, and 
to the selfish appetite for praise and for distinction, are debasing ; 
that they may, and sometimes do, poison all the springs of gen- 
erous action. Suppose he does believe and teach, that the schools 
ought to exercise a regenerating influence on society ; that the 
standard there ought to be higher than it is in the world ; that 
the school-master ought to be a man of a lofty tone of character, 
of exemplary gentleness, purity, kindness, and truth, — incapable 
of suspicion, incapable of meanness, or falsehood, or cruelty. 
Suppose he believes all this ; are these, and such as these, things 
to be objected against a man whose duty it is, from his official 
relations, to elevate the standard of thinking on these subjects, to 
be more than a conservator of public morals, — to lead, if he can, 
public sentiment ? 
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The second charge amounts substantially to this : Mr. Me^nn 
thinks that the teachers of our common schools should be better 
educated than they usually are. ^He thinks the office of teacher 
the most sacred office on earth; that the work of giving di- 
rection to the infant immortal mind, is, in itself, a more im- 
portant work than that of providing for the comforts of the 
body, or of healing its diseases ; than that of settling men's affairs, 
or making their laws ; or even that of preaching the Gospel of 
truth to grown men and women, after their character is formed. 
He thinks that, therefore, the best talents and the purest moral 
character in the community should be engaged in the work. He 
thinks that the business of teaching should be raised to the rank 
of a profession, and that the successful teacher should have a 
place by the side of the physician, the merchant, the lawyer, and 
the divine ; and so highly does he appreciate the mental and 
moral qualifications and attainments necessary to an accomplish- 
ed teacher, that he would have years spent in special preparation 
for the office. So he thinks ; and he has been laboring for years, 
in his own way^ and" the gentlemen will easily understand what 
that means, to make other people think so too. In doing this, he 
has said, and has been obliged by truth to say, many things very 
distasteful to those of the old let-alone school. But how nobly has 
he said them. Which of us teachers, no matter how high his 
standard was before, but has had it raised still higher by 
the hearty, earnest appeals of this denounced Secretary ? Which 
of us, as he has read these annual Reports, has failed to have 
his spirit strongly stirred within him ? Do what we would, 
we have, in spite of ourselves, imbibed a new sense of the 
importance of our office, and of the extent and magnitude 
of its requirements. The Secretary has, indeed, spoken to some 
purpose. The voice which has waked the teacher, slumbering 
on his post, has deeply moved society. That broken slumber 
must not again be indulged in. We must gird ourselves man- 
fully and resolutely to the work, or we shall be pushed aside and 
braver young spirits will be called in to take our place. - The habit 
of slumbering had grown almost into a school-master's second 
nature. He had often begun with a silly self-conceit, and ended 
with being little better than a fool; so that an old school-master 
was, in common speech, but another name for an old dotard.-r- 
But for Massachusetts, and for this generation, that state of things 
has passed. The calm, stern, philosophic spirit of the descendant 
of the Pilgrims is not easily roused, but, when roused, no New- 
Englander needs to be told with what energy it acts. Upon this 
subject it is roused. Those qualities have been found united in 
one man which have always been able to rouse it, — the power of 
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conceiving and the power of uttering great truths, with a superi- 
ority to selfish interests. This roused spirit, thus moving in the 
community, will give us teachers great uneasiness if we deter- 
mine to resist it. Is it then wise, in us, to attempt resistance? 
r Would it not be wiser, instead of trying to stem the oiiward pro- 
gress of opinion, to endeavor to lead it ? Instead of struggling 
to continue poorer teachers than public opinion demands, to 
resolve to be better than it requires ? 

The argument against special training for the office of a teacher 
has not been fairly stated. A teacher, entering upon his work with- 
out any particular preparation, has beqn compared by the gentle- 
men to " the Masons and Websters, who studied the laws and con- 
stitution of their country in some village in New Hampshire." 
Whoever knows Daniel Webster, and has ever known Christopher 
Gore, will not, I think, be inclined to consider one or two years' 
diligent study in the Governor's office in Court Square, as pre- 
cisely no preparation for the legal profession, or as likely to leave 
the young Webster in a state very like to that of " a sturdy lad 
from New Hampshire or Vermont, who, in turn, tries all the pro- 
vfessions ; who teams it^ farms it, peddles, keeps a school, preaches, 
edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and so 
forth." Not more to the purpose is the implied and irreverent 
comparison with that noble apostle Paul, who had not only been 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, but had been miraculously 
called by the Lord himself; had been separated to the work by 
fasting, prayer, and the laying on of hands, and had been " sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost." 

The unprepared teacher, who gains experience and the whole 
knowledge of his art by practising, alone and unaided, upon the 
minds and spirits of children, is he not rather like the quack who, 
for five dollars, purchases of a charlatan the right to use a set of 
drugs, of whose composition he knows nothing, upon diseases 
and constitutions of which he knows as little ? This comparison, 
however, is not a fair one, though less unfair than those above 
referred to. If the excellent old custom of our Puritan fathers 
were still in vogue, of putting a young man as an apprentice to a 
schoolmaster for seven years, or even for three, such an appren- 
tice, at the completion of his term, would be precisely in the 
condition, in reference to his calling, of the student of law, the- 
ology, or medicine, who had gone through his novitiate in the 
office or study of a private individual. And I venture to say, 
that the Secretary would not lightly pronounce such a one " in- 
^ competent," or " deeply and widely deficient." But that good old 
custom has long since passed out of use, together with that 
equally excellent one founded on a law of 1647, that every town 
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of one hundred families should maintain a grammar school, the 
master whereof should be able to qualify youth for the college. 
This admirable law continued in force up to 1789, when a law 
was substituted whereby only towns having two hundred fami- 
lies were obliged to maintain, that is, keep up through the year, 
such a school. Finally, in 1826, this law was repealed, and only 
the most ordinary requirements were insisted upon for the 
schools of all towns of less ihan five hundred families or house- 
holders. Every person in the. least degree acquainted with the 
condition of the schools in towns of this class, that is, in nearly 
all the towns in the State, from 1826 to 1837, must know that 4^ 
they continued rapidly to decline throughout that period, and 
that in 1837 their condition was lower and worse than it had 
been, probably, since the landing at Plymouth. 

Thus we see, that from the days of their extreme poverty, foi 
a space of more than 140 years, the venerable fathers of Massa- 
chusetts required every town of one hundred families constantly 
to maintain a grammar school, the master whereof should be " of 
good morals, and well instructed in the Latin, Greek, and 
English languages." There must thus have been a great body 
of permanent, learned, and able teachers, and to them custom 
required that apprentices should be indented, as they now are in 
the trades. Had this law and this custom continued in operation to U 
the present day, there would have been at this moment, in every 
town in the Commonwealth, except twelve or thirteen, a perma- 
nent grammar school, taught by a man of the highest grade of 
education ; and in every one of them, probably, one or two ap- 
prentices. 

Now I venture to say, that the Secretary, in his wildest dreams, 
never imagined such a thing as bringing back the schools to the 
standard of 1647. Are then, — I put it to the gentlemen, — the 
exertions of the Secretary, for the better qualification of the teach- 
ers of the common schools, so very foreign to the spirit of those 
glorious old fathers, who laid so broadly and deeply the founda- 
tions of the fi^eedom, and intelligence, and liberal institutions of 
New England? 

As to the third charge, there can be no doubt, that, having been 
neither apprenticed to a school-master, nor having served long as 
a school-master, — though he is not without experience in that 
line of life, having been a teacher, an officer in a college, a school- 
committee man, a reviser and expounder of the State School-laws, 
and now for seven years devoted to the interests of the schools, — 
he is not perfectly familiar with the details of instruction in every 
department. How many practical teachers are so ? How many 
teachers of the mathematics have kept themselves thoroughly 
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informed of the nice matters of idiom, metre, accent, and 
history, which belong; to the classics ? How many classical in- 
structors are at home in the intricacies of algebra, or the manip- 
ulations of chemistry ? The truth is, we have not many thor- 
oughly accomplished scholars, in the largest sense of the word. 
There are not many such in any country. Almost every science, 
and every branch of literature, has had its limits so widely ex- 
tended, that oftentimes a life is hardly sufficient for the full mas- 
tery of a single one. The votaries of the natural sciences are 
finding those fields too wide ; they are obliged to run boundaries, 
and confine themselves to their several allotments. Botany oir 
chemistry alone is enough of itself to tax the capacities of one 
individual. And so in the sciences of pure and mixed mathe- 
matics, in the moral and physical sciences, and iti ancient and 
modern learning. It is not, therefore, ground of a charge of in- 
competency in the Secretary, that he is not familiar with all the 
elements even of those branches which ought to be taught in the 
common schools. The wonder rather is that he should have 
found time, amid the multiplicity of his other cares, coming so 
recently from a profession more than any other remote from 
these things, to render himself so familiar with the matters to be 
taught and the methods of teaching, as to give most useful hints, 
and even most valuable directions, to any one honestly desiring 
to be instructed, — in every branch which he has brought undef 
examination. The truth is, there is no ground for the charge* 
Let any one compare those parts of the Reports which treat of 
reading, with that part of these Remarks which relates to the same 
subject. He will find the former clear, intensely interesting, full 
of striking illustrations, abundantly suggestive, and richly reward- 
ing pe^sal by the oldest scholar ; while the other, though good, 
he will find rather involved, not very interesting, and almost 
invariably perplexed by the very witticisms which seem to have 
been intended to give it spirit and brilliancy. Yet the author is 
evidently a man of ability ; superior, probably, to most of those 
who are actual teachers. 

Would it not have been better, it may be reasonably asked, to 
appoint such a person, one actively engaged in teaching, to the 
place of Secretary of the Board ? I think, on general principles, 
it would not. No teacher, and no other individual living, with 
perhaps a single exception, could have been found so deeply 
versed in what may be called externals to the schools, — the laws, 
their bearing upon the schools and on each other, and the duties 
of committee-men and others in reference to the schools. This 
is an indispensable part of the Secretary's qualifications. Then 
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a teacher must have come wedded, more or less, to particu- 
lar modes of teaching and discipline, and not likely, therefore, to 
look upon all with an impartial eye. It is one of the great les- 
sons we learn from history, that improvement, reform in society, 
has almost uniformly come from abroad. The establishment of 
the Board of Education was a measure of reform ; and wisely, 
as it seems to me, the first Board cast their eyes upon a member 
of a profession so foreign to the business of teaching, that he 
was likely to regard every question from a new point of view. 
His prominent place, and his known and preeminent mental and 
moral endowments, made the selection not a difficult one. And 
he has done what his friends wished ; and vastly more and better 
than they expected. Such Reports upon the subject of education ' 
have never before been made. Such an impulse to the cause 
has never before been given. The pages of the Secretary are 
luminous with the noblest truths, and cheerful with the warmest 
and most hopeful philanthropy. The great truths which he 
has proclaimed, and will continue to proclaim, have already 
reached far beyond the limits of our narrow State. They are 
echoing in the woods of Maine, and along the St. Lawrence and 
the Lakes. They are heard thrbughout New York, and through- 
out all the West and the South West. A conviction of their 
importance has sent a Massachusetts man to take charge of the 
schools of Niew Orleans ; they are at this moment regenerating 
those of Rhode Island. In the remotest corner of Ohio," forty 
men, not children and women, but men^ meet together to read 
aloud a single copy of the Secretary's Reports which one of them 
receives ; thousands of the best friends of humanity of all sects, 
parties, and creeds, in every State of the Union, are familiar with 
the name of Horace Mann, who will never hear of these gentle- 
men, or of their unreasonable objections and " Remarks." 

There is no mistaking it; a current has been set in motion 
which is not to be checked. It will move onward. These gen- 
tlemen cannot stem it : the strongest and the best of man's im- 
pulses are with it. Let men club together in common cause 
by scores or by thirties ; they may, doubtless, stay the tide for 
a tiriie; but the deep waves go surging on, and will at last 
reach even them. Party spirit may, for a time, in Massachu- 
setts, as it has done in Connecticut, defeat the measures of the 
friends of better instruction in the common schools. Remorseless 
bigotry may overturn the very system of common schools, rather 
than see them in other hands than its own. Every thing exter- 
nal may be swept away ; but the spirit of improvement lives in 
the New-England heart, and will surely show its life in new and 
unexpected forms. I do not say this here because I think these 
gentlemen sympathize with the friends of darkness and bigotry. 
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I know that some of them do not But, by making their attack 
at this time, they are doing what they can to help on that interest. 
And some of their advisers would doubtless rejoice to silence the 
voice of the Secretary forever. And even if they should silence 
that one voice ; should they grieve one over-sensitive and over- 
worn spirit to death; can they believe that the cause would 
perish ? Would Stowe of Ohio, and Barnard of Connec- 
ticut, and Young, and his seventy noble helpers of New York, 
and Howe of Massachusetts, die with him ? All these are his 
hearty good friends, and are heartily engaged in the same cause. 
Could not Providence, which has, out of a President of a Sen- 
ate, — no very promising material, as official party station is often 
conferred, — made a strong, undaunted friend of children,— could 
not the same Providence raise up others, equally strong and 
undaunted ? 

Let not the gentlemen fancy that this great movement, which 
they feel, and which seems to make them uncomfortable, is the 
work of one man, or of a few men ; that it is accidental ; that it 
would have been much otherwise if a selfish man, devoted to his 
own selfish purposes, or the ready creatur.e of a party, or the organ 
of a sect, had held the place of the Secretary. There is no acci- 
dent in all this. Let us rather say, there is a Providence in it. 
There is a power above us that shapes our ends. The cry of 
humanity, suffering from ignorance and sin, from the ignorance 
and sin of its oppressors, has gone upward. There is an ear 
open to the cry. There is a friend that hears every sob of the 
poorest infant, whether in the schools and mining dens of 
Old England, or the schools for whites or for blacks in New 
England. And I thank God that those sobs are not heard in 
vain. G. B. E. 
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LETTER 



Rev. MATTHEW HALE SMITH, 



Rev. M, H, Smith;-- 

Dear Sir ; — I have sought anxiously, but in vain, to find 
some justifiable excuse for omitting all further notice of yourself and 
your writings. I feel the full force of the remark so commonly 
made, that controversy with such an adversary is humiliating. Nor 
have I any personal hostility towards you, which I would write a 
sentence to gratify. Though I cannot but reprobate the course you 
have taken, yet the worst wish I wish you is, that you may yet see 
the truth, and walk by its light. 

But, on the other hand, I cannot blind myself to the fact, that you 
are assailing institutions which the wisest and best men in the land 
regard as indispensable to the welfare and honor of the State ; — the 
Board of Education, the State Normal Schools, the School Library, 
&c. ; — institutions which the patriotic are upholding by their talents, 
and the benevolent are fostering with their wealth. These institu- 
tions are of recent origin, and, of course, exposed to some degree of 
misapprehension and jealousy. They depend upon public patronage 
for their support, and upon public good will for their usefulness. 
Charges, boldly put forth against them, though utterly untrue ; or 
suspicions even, scattered abroad respecting them, though emana- 
ting from the most questionable source, may do great harm. 

Let me illustrate this by a case in point. In your ** New Cart" 
sermon, you said that the Library, sanctioned by the Board of Edu- 
cation, for Common Schools, included books which " inculcate the 
most deadly heresy, — even universal salvation." The Boston Re- 
corder gave wings to this falsehood, and put a trumpet in its mouth, 



and sent it over the land ; and since that time, some honest-minded 
but credulous men have opposed the purchase of the Library for their 
schools, because it was a Univer salts fs Library. Thus the rising 
generation are in danger of losing a great boon. 

I kno\f^ it may be said to me, " But in your ' Sequel,' you proved 
this assertion to be wholly false, by the testimony of the gentleman 
who superintended the publication of the Library and who read every 
word of its ' proofs ;' and Mr. Smith was so incapable of defending 
himself, that, in his ' Reply/ he has not referred to the matter." 
Just so. But your assertion has gone where that refutation has not 
followed. Where the Library is known, you were already refuted. 
But we desire to have the Library go where it has not yet gone ; 
and there you stand, at the corners of the streets, proclaiming that it 
contains " deadly heresy." Had you retracted this, in your * Reply,' 
as a man and a Christian should have done, I should have been in- 
finitely more rejoiced, than I can be by the introduction of evidence 
that falsifies your assertions. Nor does the Recorder think itself 
under any moral obligation to recall the thousands of false messen- 
gers whom it has sent abroad, to do this errand of mischief. 

For these and other reasons, it seems to me indispensable that 
some further evidence should be put upon the record. I shall do 
this in the briefest manner possible. 

In your last pamphlet, entitled a '* Reply" to my " Sequel," or a 
** Supplement to the Bible, the Rod and Religion in Common Schools," 
you have dropped the epistolary form, in which the discussion had 
been previously conducted. Considering the temper and spirit of 
your " Reply," you could hardly do otherwise. But I have nothing 
to say, which I would not say, in person, to an erring fellow-mortal ; 
nothing which forbids me to address you, under the forms of cour- 
tesy; — although I do mean to set some of your sins in order before 
you, with entire freedom and plainness. 1 therefore adhere to the 
epistolary form. 

THE BIBLE AND RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. 

One of your original charges against the Board and myself was, 
that we were getting the " Bible and all religious instruction" out of 
the schools. To contradict this, you were met by our acts, our 
public documents, and by proof that our efforts to get the Bible into 
tlie schools, had been attended with gratifying success. You some- 



where affirm that you have seen no proof of this latter fact ; but if 
you will turn to pages 15 and 16, of the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Board, and to page 75, of my own, (which you before acknowl- 
edged you had read,) you will there find the proof. Driven from 
this point, you next averred, (though without confessing your first 
error,) that though the avowal and the argument were in favor of 
the Bible, yet that there was a secret hostility against it. You re- 
presented that, by some legerdemain of mine, the Bible was to be 
shuflfled out of the hands of all the school children in the State, even 
while arl the school committees and clergymen were looking on ; so 
that when the scholars should come to open and read it, nothing but 
" Deism, bald and blank," would be found between its covers ; and 
finally, that, in pursuance of this plan, I had gone to two Orthodox 
clergymen, — the editors of two Orthodox papers, — hungry for mat- 
ter out of which to make an editorial, or a paragraph, — and revealed 
the plot ! In support of this view of the subject, the Recorder, and 
the Rev. iMr. McClure, of the " Observatory," (drawn irresistibly to- 
wards you by his moral affinities,) have lent their aid. 

A late writer in the Recorder, impregnated with suspicions from 
sources like these, proposed a series of questions whose whole per- 
tinency depended upon their assuming untruths to be true. I do not 
think he was dishonest ; but I hope he will learn, from this experi- 
ence, the credibility of his informers. To these queries, the Rev. 
Emerson Davis, of Westfield, — a member of the Board of Education 
at its origin, (when all these machinations for the subversion of reli- 
gion were set on foot,) afterwards a Principal of one of the Normal 
Schools, — a Calvinistic clergyman, — replied. The Recorder de- 
clined to publish Mr. Davis's reply, and it was sent to the Boston 
Atlas. It is as follows : 

From tkt Boston Atlas, 
The author of the following article, the Rev. Emerson Davis, was for 
many years the Preceptor of the flourishing Academy at Westfield, in this 
State, and is now the settled clergyman and pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that place- As an intelligent and able Calvinistic clergyman, he 
enjoys the respect and confidence of the sect to which he belongs ; and, in- 
deed, he ranks very high among the distinguished clergy of the State. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Board of Education, appointed by Gov. 
Everett ; — and, in his capacity of member of the Board, as having had the 
oversight and charge of one of the Normal Schools, and as, from his zeal in 
the cause of education, he has been in frequent communication with the 



members of the Board, he has been, of course, familiar with all their pro- 
ceedings. His testimony, therefore, is very material to the present contro- 
versy ; and, considering that one of the religious papers has circulated a 
gross calumny against the Board, we regret that they should have closed 
their columns to the reply, and to the influence of such a name as that of 
Rev. Emerson Davis. 

To the Editor of the Atlas; 

SiE J — The following article was sent to the Boston Recorder, in answer to 
several queries by " A Citizen," published in that paper of the 25th ult. An 
answer, prepared by another correspondent, appeared in the Recorder of the 
11th inst. This, therefore, will not appear in that paper j and, at the re- 
quest of a friend, who thinks two witnesses are better than one, I send it to 
the Atlas. I thank the Editors of the Recorder for publishing so good a 
reply, and presume they will not think me wanting in courtesy to them, in 
yielding to the request of my. friend. E. DAVIS. 

Wettfield, March 12, 1847. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Metn-t. Editors;— In the Recorder, of the 25th ult., "A Citizen" ear- 
nestly solicits an answer to several inquiries respecting the Board of Educa- 
tion. He says : — ** If there be not a digested plan, back of public records and 
professions, and Jesuitically concealed from the public, why have the fol- 
lowing facts existed ? 

1. " Why, at first, was only o«« Orthodox man appointed member of the 
Board, &c. ?" The truth is, there were tAr««,— Rev. Thomas Robbins, E. A, 
Newton, and myself 

2. " Why did they appoint a Unitarian Secretary, &c. ?" I am sure it 
was not because he was a Unitarian. I thought, — and I presimie every 
member of the Board thought, — ^that, all things considered, Mr. Mann was 
better qualified for that office than any other person in the circle of their 
acquaintance. He has been re-appointed by a Board, the majority of whom 
are Orthodox. 

3. *' Why are teachers of Normal Schools selected who are not Ortho- 
dox ? &c." 

Two of the three principals of the Normal schools are Orthodox men. 
Since the schools were organized, the Board has appointed teven principals. 
five* of whom were known to be Orthodox. 

4. "Why are the teachers sent from these schools directed not to have 
the Bible read by their scholars ?" &c. They are not so directed. Neither 
the Board, Secretary, Teachers of Normal Schools, nor any one else, has 
ever proposed to exclude the Bible, or religion, from the schools. I recol- 

♦The correspondent of the Recorder says six, three of whom were Orthodox. He 
omits the Dame of William Clough, Orthodox, and calls Mr Tillinghast Unitarian. 
Pe is, I suppose, Orlhodox.* 

[*l thought for years, as Mr Davis does, that Mr Tillinghast was Orthodox, but I 
now suppose he is^not. This, for truth's sake. H. M.J 



lect that the subject was discussed in the Board in the early part of 1838, 
and the only question was, whether the whole Bible ought to be used, or 
only the New Testament ; and my impression is, that the majority were in 
favor of the whole Bible. 

5. " Why do they issue the dogma of no corporal punishment ?" &c. 
Neither the Board nor the Secretary have ever issued such a dogma, nor do 
they direct the Teachers of the Normal Schools what to teach on this sub- 
ject. They are as free to inculcate their own views as other men are, and 
I am sure no such dogma is inculcated by any of the teachers, unless it is 
done by Mr Pierce, of Newton, and that on his own responsibility. 

I have been familiar with the proceedings of the Board from the begin- 
ning, and I do not believe the State has ever had any servants whose acts 
will bear a rigid examination better than theirs, for they have known and 
felt that their existence was depending on their good behavior. 

The Board and its Secretary may have made mistakes, but I cannot be- 
lieve they have done or are doing any thing covertly, and that is not, in their 
opinion, adapted to promote the best interests of education. If evils exist 
and multiply, in any part of the State, on the subject of discipline, or reli- 
gious instruction, it is a fair question, whether these evils have been occa- 
sioned by any act of the Board, or its Secretary, or created by those per- 
sons who are always prophesying evil, and sounding notes of alarm. 

If any one can produce any facts which prove that the Board or Secre- 
tary have any open or covert design, to subvert, or alter the faith of the Or- 
thodox, I will then oppose them and their measures. We have had, for 
ten years past, assertions and opinions ; — ^let us now have facts, substantial 
and unequivocal facts. EMERSON DAVIS. 

Wettjield, March 5th, 1847. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Smith, you were fully informed of the de- 
sires and efforts of the Board to extend the use of the Bible in 
schools, yet you say, (Reply, p. 15,) " All the credit of any action 
the Board may have taken on this matter, is due the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
bins, now of Hartford.'* Why do you exclude Dr. Humphrey, Prof. 
Sears, the Rev. H. B. Hooker, and the other members of the Board, 
from all participation in the merit of this work ? Every member of 
the Board, but one, signed the Eighth Report, and that one, being a 
member of Congress, was in Washington at the time. But why do 
you single out Mr. James, as having '' strenuously opposed'' this 
measure .? The following note from Mr. James, will show how un- 
worthy of credence your statement is : 

Boston, April 13th, 1847. 
Dear Sir, — ^The reference which the Rev. Mr. Smith, — on the 
15th page of his " Reply," — has made to me as having '* strenuously 
opposed" a motion of Dr. Robbins " in relation to the Bible in 
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Schools,^' is without any foundation in truth. The statement in the 
same paragraph, as to the Report made by Mr. Bates, is also untrue. 
There was no " matter" to be " settled," — all the members of the 
Board, — with their Secretary, — as far as my knowledge extends, 
having always been in favor of the use of the Bible in Schools. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. JAMES. 

COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

You represented that a member of the Board of Education, — Rev. 
Dr. Humphrey, — had written and published " Strictures on the Sec- 
tarian Character" of the Journal. This charge against the 
Journal, Dr. Humphrey promptly and explicitly denied. He says, 
" Nothing was further from my thoughts." But, in your " Reply," 
do you make me any redress for this wrong ? Do you lake back 
the assertion ? No ! You do not even mention the name of Dr. 
Humphrey. You add to the original offence, the act of sending out 
a " Supplement" of 36 pages of kindred matter. Can any metaphy- 
sician or theologian explain this } It is a phsycological phenome- 
non, which even the doctrine of " total depravity" leaves unsolved,— 
unless, indeed, it be a " total depravity" of the head as well as of 
the heart. 

The same is true of what you said of the '* Sabbath reading," com- 
mended by the Journal ; and of what was published there, when I 
was in Europe. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

However violently you might denounce the Board of Education, 
however vengeful you might feel against me, or however hostile 
towards the Normal Schools, one would suppose beforehand, 
that you would abstain from assailing a worthy and respected Prin- 
cipal of such a School, and still more, that you would not hurl the 
poisoned shafts of calumny against the pure and unsullied reputation 
of one of its female teachers ! Your rage has here transported you 
beyond all bounds. If you ever return to sobriety, you will repent 
this deed to your latest breath ; — or, if you do not repent ^it, it must 
be worse for you than if you do. Every man who has a mother, a 
sister or a daughter, must execrate your conduct. Were the com- 
monest man, — a layman^ and not a clergyman^ — to nurse, for a 
whole fortnight, a fit of demoniac passion, and then to rush forth 



and seize a virtuous woman in her retirement, drag her into the streets, 
and denude her person to the gaze of the world, — such a man, " it were 
base flattery to call a villain !" You have done this, to the imagina- 
tions, if not to the eyes of men ! The following statement of Mr. 
Pierce, will explain what I mean : 

West Newton, April 17th, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Mann ; 

Dear Sir ; — In a recent interview, you asked me the following 
question : " How far are ihe statements of Mr. M. H. Smith, in re- 
gard to the School under your care, correct.?" I reply, that I think 
of his statements in regard to this school, in particular, as I do of his 
two recent pamphlets, in general ; — they are essentially a compound 
of malevolence and falsehood. 

On page 41, of his ** Ark of God on a New Cart," he says, " Mr. 
Pierce, the head of the West Newton Normal School, says, * My 
theory goes to the entire exclusion of the premium and emulation 
system, and of corporal punishment' " ; — and to this he adds, " Al- 
ready have five hundred teachers, with these views and pledged to 
this system, gone out to teach." This latter statement is utterly 
truthless ; — truthless as a whole, and truthless in all its parts. Never 
was a pupil of mine pledged to discard the rod, — not one of all who 
have ever gone out from this school. Many have kept excellent 
schools, without its use, which proves that Mr. Smith's " theory'* is 
as unsound, as his assertion is untrue. 

On page 44, of the same pamphlet, he says, " The Principal of 
the Normal School, at West Newton, has issued a circular, in which 
he makes it the duty of his scholars," — to " do their walking for re- 
creation on that day [Sunday] in the morning and evening." Here 
both the spirit and the language of the circular are grossly misrep- 
resented. The circular does not enjoin walking on the Sabbath, 
but says only, that the pupils must not walk out, on the Sabbath, ex- 
cept in the morning and evening, and for the purpose of attending 
church. The word " recreation" is not to be found in the circular ; 
the idea, in its popular and common sense, is not to be found there. 

But the most palpable and reprehensible of his misrepresentations, 
are to be found in his " Reply." On page 6, there is a double slan- 
der. Speaking of his visit, incog, to the Normal School, he says, 
"I sat about fifteen minutes and left the school with the impression 
that though the Principal may have a head like a lexicon, he would 
never be canonized for his civility." As Mr. Smith has not stated 
the facts, I will state them all, that all may see what ground he had 
for his implied charge of incivility. I met Mr. Smith, (to me cer- 
tainly incog,) at the door of the hall, invited him in, conducted him 
to one of the best seats in the room, and then returned to the class 
whose recitation I was hearing,— having left it to receive Mr. Smith. 
2 
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After about {ive minutes, there was a recess: Stopping a moment 
to answer one or two questions put by my pupils, I turned to speak 
with my visiter ; and lo ! he was not there. I soui^ht him, but he 
could not be found ; he had taken French leave. I understand he 
does not stay long in one place at a time. Should I ever put in a 
claim for canoni2:ation, on account of my politeness, 1 think 1 shall 
find no formidable competitor in this Rev. gentleman, who seems to 
have copied his principles rather than his manners from Chesterfield. 

But the blackest of his calumnies, and the '* most devilish of them 
all," is contained in the following sentence, on the same page. " ' To 
spy out the land' I went, if Mr. Mann is to be believed. Then was 
1 singularly unfortunate in the time I selected. I should have gone 
*' incog," to a recent exhibition of that pattern State School, — I 
should have looked upon some of those ladies, candidates for emol- 
ument and fame, as pupils of the Normal School, taking lessons in 
propriety and delicacy, by wearing the garb of young men ; I should 
have beheld the Lady Assistant of that school, deepening those im- 
pressions of delicacy, by appearing before the school with arms, 
feet, &c., apparently bare, though daubed with paint. I say appa- 
rently, for Ihe covering worn, if any, looked so like the skin, that 
the deception was perfect to the eye. I should then, as did the men 
of old, have spied out the ' nakedness of the land.' " The whole of 
this, I pronounce a libellous falsehood against the school. The Nor- 
mal School at West Newton has never had an '*^ exhibition'*'* of any 
kind. Examinations, it has had, often ; exhibitions, never. Once, 
at a private evening party, given by a lady, for ladies, and to which 
she did not invite gentlemen, (though two or three young men, unin- 
vited by her, went in, in the course of the evening,) there was a repre- 
sentation of TahleanXf (an amusement, not uncommon, as Mr. Smith 
must know,) in which some of the pupils with one of the assistants 
took part. I asked a lady who was present on that occasion, and 
whom I regard as very exact in her notions of propriety and delica-^ 
cy, whether she thought there was any indelicate exposure of the 
person of the " Lady Assistant," alluded to, in the scenes exhibited ? 
She answered most promptly, " Not in ihe least ; the idea never oc- 
curred to we." 

Now what possible justification can this Reverend^ — I ought rather 
to say, this wolf in sheep's clothing, — have, for thus wantonly drag- 
ging before the public gaze a young woman of fair renown, who has 
nothing to do with his quarrels, for the sake of gratifying his spite a- 
gainst you, and the Normal School, and the Board of Education ! 
It is the climax of outrage. I have before heard of men, who " bor- 
rowed the livery of heaven to serve the devil in ;" I think we have 
novi found one. 

" 1 should have seen the Lady Assistant, with arms, feet, &c., 
apparently bare," — " I should then have spied out the ' nakedness of 
the land.' " The arms were not more exposed than has been com- 
mon at any time, when the fashion of short sleeves prevailed, at 
parties, composed of ladies and gentlemen, the old and young, clergy 
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and laity. But "feet, &c. apparently bare, though daubed with paint.'^ 
** Feet, &c."— anrf so forth, " bare." What did Mr. Smith mean to 
insinuate by his " &c." ? The whole of this is a spontaneous effu- 
sion from his own licentious imagination, and enthusiasm for false- 
hood. The next time he preaches on the discipline of the thorights^ 
or the evils of a wanton and lascivious imagination^ let him refer 
the youni^ men and women of his congregation, for their encourage- 
ment in this branch of self-discipline, to the licence which he here 
gave to his own heart, as proof of his own preparation for the soci- 
ety of those of whom it is said, '* Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God," Yours, truly, C. PIERCE. 

MR. fowle's testimony. 

Mr. Mann, — I expect to leave the city tomorrow morning, and to 
be absent for some weeks. Should you ever deem it expedient to 
notice the calumnies contained in the Rev. M. H. Smith's " Reply" 
to your ** Sequel," will you allow me space enough to answer some 
of his falsehoods, in the same pamphlet, respecting me ? Not being 
satisfied with those which he published about me in his so-called 
** Correspondence," he has, in his " Reply," invented a new set. In 
the line of falsehoods, Mr. Smith is more prolific than the patent 
** Chicken- Hatcher." The '*oven" requires eggs and time; but 
Mr. Smith has extemporaneous powers, and can, at the shortest no- 
tice, produce a brood of any number, all ready for the wing. 

He accuses the Board of Education and its Secretary, of having 
aided to get the Bible out of the Common Schools, and, to prove this, 
he asserts that I published a selection of Scripture Lessons, " just 
twenty years ago." The book he refers to, was published twenty- 
five years ago, fourteen years before the existence of the Board, and 
just twenty years before I had ever spoken to the Secretary. 

He says, it *' professed to be a re-print of an English work." The 
reverse of this is the truth. The alterations were expressly described 
in the preface. 

He says that I " presented this book to the Committee of the Pri- 
mary Schools, at a substitute for the New Testamenty It was pre- 
sented by an influential member of the Primary School Committee, 
and not by me. 

He says, " It was not an honest reprint of the English work." 
The gentleman who acted as Editor, and who made the alterations, 
to adapt the work to our laws and to the Boston Schools, is now one 
of the most active of orthodox Christians ; notice was given of the 
alterations, and the copy from which my edition was printed, is now 
in my possession, with preface, alterations, and additions in the hand- 
writing of the Editor above mentioned. 

He says Dr. Wisner opposed the introducion of the book. Dr. 
Wisner told me " he did not object to the book as a selection, nor 
did he think the omitted portions ever ought to have been in a school 
book ; but as they touched what he called important doctrines, his 
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voting for the book would seem to be a rejection of the doctrines, 
and he must therefore oppose it." 

He says that " the effort then made" " to get the New Testament 
out of school,'* was " crushed." But the truth is, it had been pro- 
posed to leave out the Testament, and our motive and hope were, by 
a Selection of easy and simple portions of the Bible, and such as 
were peculiarly adapted to young children, to keep as much of the 
Scriptures in the schools, as children of that age would have time to 
read. 

Now, what must be thought of the desperate condition and unal- 
loyed depravity of Mr. Smith, who not only fabricates falsehoods at 
this rate, but uses the fabrications for so iniquitous a purpose ? The 
whole representation of this matter, as found on pages 8 and 9 of 
the " Reply," is a falsehood ; or, if I may be excused for so obvious 
a tautology, it is Matthew Hale Smith's. 
Yours, very truly, 

Boston, April 5th, 1847. WM. B. FOWLB. 

MR. smith's *' BOWLING :" 

First preached against; then committed; then confessed to his 
Church ; then denied to the world. 

In your '* Correspondence," (p. 44,) you charged upon Mr. Pierce, 
the Principal of the West Newton Normal School, the grave offence 
of issuing " a circular, in which he made it the duty of his scholars," 
among other things, '* to do their walking for recreation on that day, 
[the Sabbath,] in the morning and evening." In my Sequel, (p. 33,) 
this was peremptorily denied ; and I said, you might as well have 
foisted the word " bowling ^'^ as " recreation''* into Mr. Pierce's cir- 
cular. I also intimated pretty clearly that you would understand 
what I meant by this word " howling,'''* I referred to the well-known 
fact, that after your professed conversion from the " deadly heresy 
of universal salvation," and while settled as an orthodox minister, in 
Nashua, N. H., you preached against " bowling," then bowled, your- 
self, and then confessed it to your church and people. I touched 
upon none of the peculiar circumstances connected with the fact, 
but only alluded to it in the briefest and gentlest manner possible. 

Your reply is thus : 

" The insinuation is as false as it is infamous. I cast it back in 
the teeth of the Honorable Secretary." — " I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the people of this State, to this outrage, so common with him 
in the defence of his official course. If any one calls in question 
the soundness of his views, or their good tendency, the Secretary 
gives battle at once." — " He does more than this, — he goes down 
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into the very ditch, and drags out vile and rotten calumnies, which 
men, in their rage, invented, and then threw away, and by them, 
hopes to divert attention from himself, and thus maintain his official 
position. The calumny referred to is a case in point. 

" By what authority, I ask, does he lampoon and abuse, with vile 
insinuations, and black and harsh epithets, all who call in question 
the wisdom of his notions and the utility of his labors." — '* It is not 
an occasional outbreak of passion and malignity, that I refer to ; but 
his regular mode of assault," 6ic., &c. (Reply^ pp. 33-5J 

How beautiful are these protestations of injured innocence ! these 
lofty asseverations of an honor, that " feels a stain like a wound" I 
How meek, and befitting a minister of the Gospel, these gentle re- 
bukes ! But alas ! Mr. Smith, you can not administer to the con- 
sciences of others, as you have to your own, a draught of the •' Le- 
theon." Mr. Smith, do you know the Hon. Jesse Bowers, of Nashua, 
N. H., formerly SherifTof the County, a member of the State Sen- 
ate, and a gentleman of the highest honor and integrity ? Will you 
read the following letter written by him > 

Horace Mann, Esq.; 

Dear Sir ; — I duly received your letter, of the 27th of March, 
making inquiries, relative to certain " recreations ^'^^ of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Hale Smith. 

I am somewhat surprised to learn from your letter, that Mr. Smith 
should deny the fact of rolling at ten pins, while at Hampton Beach, 
in the summer of 1843. I cannot conceive, that the denial of so 
simple a fact, and one so susceptible of the most ample proof, could, 
(even if justifiable,) be of any peculiar advantage to Mr. Smith. 

In answer to your inquiries, however, I will state, that I saw the 
Rev. Mr. Smith rolling at ten pins, at Hampton Beach, and that, too, 
more than once ; — that I then thought him a practised and excellent 
roller, from his style of rolling then exhibited, and have frequently 
so expressed myself to my friends at the time, and since. This was 
while Mr. Smith was settled over a church in this place. 

Never having attended his church, I cannot, from personal knowl- 
edge, state, whether Mr. Smith, while here, preached against the 
amusement of bowling, or rolling at ten pins, but I have been in- 
formed by members of the Church, over which Mr. Smith was set- 
tled here, that previous to his rolling at Hampton Beach, as above 
mentioned, Mr. Smith had preached most energetically against the 
amusement of bowling. Upon hearing of his feats at Hampton 
Beach, some surprise was expressed, and it is presumed [that] re- 
marks made concerning him, as connected with rolling, reached 
him, from the fact, that he afterwards, in a sermon preached to his 
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congregation, acknowledged what he apparently considered an error, 
and promised to sin no more in that particular. This I learn, as I 
have stated, from members of the church, lately under his charge, 
and it has been also, and was a matter of common report here, at 
the time. 

I would have sooner answered your letter, but have for some days 
been suffering from severe illness. 

Respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

JESSE BOWERS. 
Nashua, April 13th, 1847. 

Franklin Munroe, Esq., whose certificate is subjoined, you will 
recollect as one of the former members of your church, at Nashua. 
He is now a selectman of the town, and a person of high stand- 
ing. 

Nashua, April 19th, 1847. 
I hereby certify, that I was a member of Matthew Hale Smith's 
church, while settled in this place ; and that I remember to have 
heard sermons of the said Smith, condemning the practice of bowl- 
ing ; and on one occasion afterwards, I remember that the said 
Smith, after having been known to play at ten pins at Hampton 
Beach, said, with much apparent emotion, and tears in his eyes, that 
" the ball-room was no place for a profossed Christian^ and ike bowl- 
ing alley no place for the minister of the Gospel^'*'' — and, referring 
to the fact, which was known to many, that he himself had been 
guilty of the sin, promised to do so no more. 

FRANKLIN MUNROE. 

It is painful so to expose a fellow-being, but you have left me no 
alternative. With one word of explanation, I will pass to another 
topic. Did you mean to accuse me of " insinuating" that you 
'* bowled" on the Sabbath 7 If so, you did me injustice, for I meant 
no such thing. I said no such thing. You preached to your people, 
on the Sabbath, against what you called the " sin of bowling,'*'* to 
earn the money to go and practise this **5m" yourself on week 
days ! 

Mr. Bowers says he thought you " a practised and excellent roller.'* 
I regard your suppression of my letter of Dec. 24, 1846, and your 
subsequent denial of it in the Morning Post, and again in your *' Re- 
ply," as of the same character as the above. That letter I placed 
in the Post Office, at West Newton, with my own hands. I suppose 
the chances are not one in a thousand, that a letter between West 
Newton and Boston, would be miscarried. I believe, therefore, that 
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you received mine. The omission of the date of your own, — which 
changed the whole aspect of the controversy, as to the important 
matter of time, — you cannot deny, for I have your original as proof. 
Your communication in the Post I did not see ; nor, to say the truth, 
would it have altered my opinion if I had seen it. You endeavor to 
cover your retreat here, by saying, in capitals, that I was once 
charged, by one of the religious papers in Boston, *'with suppressing 
a public document." It is true, the Recorder was once guilty of 
making this charge ; but if you have a friend in the world who thinks 
any thing of this suggestion, I can show him, in black and white, a 
retraction of that charge, and a full exculpation of myself. 

Besides, you must have supposed, even without notice, from the 
whole tenor of the previous correspondence, as well as from the na- 
ture of the case, that I should answer you. You must have known 
that you had no right to publish my private letters, without first ob- 
taining my consent ; and the application for such consent would have 
brought out notice of my intention to reply. 

THE ROD. 

You said the Board and myself were abolishing " the use of the 
rod and all correction, but a little talk," in our schools. When met 
by denial and disproof of this, you then said, " No one has under- 
stood you, as far as I can learn, to advocate, or be in favor of the 
use of the rod in Common Schools, as that phrase is commonly un- 
derstood. The man is yet to speak who has so understood you ; 
the paragraph is yet to be written that so asserts." At the time you 
sent forth this averment, David P. Page, Esq., the Principal of 
the Normal School at Albany, had written a volume of 350 pages, 
entitled "Theory and Practice of Teaching," which contains a sec- 
tion of fourteen pages, on the subject of " Corporal Punishment," or 
the use of the rod in schools. In this section, Mr. Page says, *' Per- 
haps no language of mine can so well represent the concurrence of 
circumstances making corporal punishment necessary in our schools, 
as it has been done by the Hon. Horace Mann, in his lecture on 
' School Punishments.' " Mr. Page then proceeds to quote nearly 
four pages from my lecture, and he makes the considerations urged 
by me, in favor of the rod in school, the basis of his own argument. 
(See Theory and Practice of Teaching, pp. 196-207.) I referred 
you to this in my " Sequel." Yet, in your " Reply," you have not 
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retracted your assertion, nor mentioned either the name or the work 
of Mr. Page. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

After you preached and published, that the Board of Education 
had sanctioned books for the Library, which inculcate '* deadly 
horesy," I wrote you a civil and respectful note, requesting you to 
point out the passages in which the duty of the Board and their 
promise to the State had been so grossly violated. You replied 
evasively. (" Correspondence," p. 27.) I called upon you again, 
and more earnestly than before, demanding such a specification of 
the offence, that it might be met. In your answer, you named three 
volumes of the '* Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons," — a work writ- 
ten by one of the most orthodox of the Scotch Divines, — and you 
referred, generally, to certain portions of them, but still ventured 
upon no citation. (•* Correspondence," pp. 56-7.) I requested Mr. 
Joseph W. Ingraham, an orthodox gentleman, who superintended 
the publication of the Library, and carefully revised all its proofs, 
to give me his views on the subject, and particularly to examine the 
passages you had referred to. He called to his aid an orthodox cler- 
gymen ; the passages were examined, and Mr. Ingraham then said, 
" I pronounce these charges [of Mr. Smith] to be absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly jfaZse." The emphasis on the word '* false," is Mr. Ingra- 
ham's, not mine. (" Sequel," p. 52.) Have you retracted these 
charges in your *' Reply" ? Have you offered a word in proof of 
them ? Neither \ You have not alluded to Mr. Ingraham's testi- 
mony, nor mentioned his name ! Such is the reparation you make 
for having borne " false witness" against the Board of Education, in 
a matter vital to their character. And is not this, Mr. Smith, a fair 
exponent of your regard for truth, justice and honor ? It is by no 
means the worst thing in your pamphlets. It is nothing more than 
a fair sample^ or average^ of their whole contents. You call your 
*' Reply" a " Supplement." liisa supplement ; it fills up the meas- 
ure of iniquity. 

As to the " heresy" of the Library, Mr. Ingraham's testimony is 
abundantly sufliicient wherever it goes ; but as this letter may fall 
into hands which the " Sequel" will not reach, I subjoin a brief state- 
ment from the Rev. Emerson Davis, before mentioned : 
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Westfield, April 16, 1847. 
Hon. H. Mann ; — 

Sir ; — I have been reading Mr. Smith's " Correspondence" and 
your reply, and am surprised that he, or any one else, should desig- 
nate Duncan's '* Philosophy of the Seasons," as a book containing 
heresy. I was a member of the Board at the time that work was 
published, and, after a careful examination of it, most cheerfully 
gave my sanction to it ; and I may add, I was glad of an opportu- 
nity to recommend a book to the children of this Commonwealth, 
that contains so much instruction and so much sound morality. I 
thought some of the other denominations might complain, but never 
dreamed that my own denomination could find any fault with its 
contents. I embrace, substantially, the sentiments of John Calvin, 
and yet I have not found any thing in the book to which I object. 
Why, sir, I do not believe there is a man in New England, of any 
Protestant sect, who has read these volumes, or indeed the other 
volumes of the Library, that honestly believes there is any thing in 
any of them, that will corrupt his children's morals, or teach them 
" heresy." I should be glad to see the unprejudiced man, who, in 
the honesty of his soul, would withhold any of these books from his 
children, on the ground of any errors of doctrine contained in them. 
I should be glad to compare them with the books that lie upon that 
man's centre table, or with those he distributes among his children 
on Christmas and New Year's days. 

It seems to me that the object of the School Library is overlooked, 
or sadly misunderstood; It was not necessary to furnish children 
with a religious library ; the Sabbath Schools do that. It seemed to 
the Board of Education very desirable, that children should read 
books of information, historical, scientific and moral, and that by 
furnishing them with such a library, something could be done to 
counteract the influence of the cheap literature that was coming up 
over all the land, like the frogs of Egypt. I thought then, and still 
think, that the introduction of such books into our Common Schools, 
is one of the best devices I have overseen to diminish the circulation 
of that cheap, trashy literature that is so abundant and so demoraliz- 
ing. To say that District School Libraries must be composed en- 
tirely of religious books, would, in my view, show as great a lack of 
liberality and good sense, as it would to say that a Social, Academy, 
or College Library, should contain none but religious books. 

There was a prejudice created against the Board of Education and 
yourself, in the minds of many orthodox persons, during the first 
year of the existence of the Board. You know well the manner in 
'Which it was done. If I had not happened to have stood at that time 
in a position where I saw one or two individuals pull the wires that 
produced this result, I cannot say but the same cloud of prejudice 
might have settled down upon my own mind. The plan succeeded 
admirably, — ^just as its projector would have it. 
3 
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It is as difficult to remove a prejudice, as it is to eradicate a vice ; 
but I believe the day will come, when the orthodox community will 
be convinced that neither the Board nor yourself have ever had any 
secret purpose or desire to convert the people to any particular sys- 
tem of faith, or to undermine the faith of the orthodox. You know 
full well that such a thing cannot be done in this republican country 
and age, and that the attempt to do it would be your overthrow. 

We must have Common Schools ; schools in which all the children 
shall be educated at the public expense. Abolish this system, and 
it would not be strange if one-half of the next generation of voters 
should be unable to read. Some say, let us have parochial schools. 
How would they be supported ? By a tax on religious societies, or by 
subscriptions ? Very many religious societies are unwilling to be 
taxed for the support of their ministers, and would be much more 
unwilling to be taxed for schools ; and how impossible it would be, 
in small towns, or even in large ones, to do it for a series of years, 
by subscription. And then, how many families there are in every 
town in this State, that belong to no religious society. Our ances- 
tors judged wisely, when they said we must have schools supported 
by towns and open for the admission of every child. Let us sustain 
such schools, — and while we teach, at the public expense, all the 
children the elements of knowledge, order, and morality, we will 
leave their instruction in religious doctrine, where I suppose our laws 
leave it, and where I believe you are disposed to leave it, — to parents 
and religious societies. I will only add, in conclusion, my belief, 
that if any evils exist in any schools in this Commonwealth, in regard 
to government or religious instruction, they have grown out of the 
unreasonable opposition of others, rather than out of any specific acts 
of yours. I am aware there are many men in this Commonwealth, 
whom I esteem highly, who will say I am prejudiced and blinded. I 
have often asked for the proof that my views are wrong ; for the 
facts that confirm the opinion that this educational movement is an 
anti-religious movement. I can get no answer, except a re-affirma- 
tion of the suspicion. I have made up my mind fully, that when 
the history of these times shall be written, 1 would rather be en- 
rolled among the friends of the cause than among its opposers. 
Yours, respectfully, 

EMERSON DAVIS. 

If any man has been misled, by such authorities as Mr. Smith, 
the Boston Recorder, or Mr. McClure, to believe for a moment, that 
I have ever " proclaimed what we may teach, or what we may not, 
of religion in schools" ; that I have " ruled out truths which are es- 
sential to a virtuous life, as well as to the salvation of the soul" ; 
that I " have settled what piety is, according to the statute," &c., 
&c., I hope the testimony of Mr. Davis, may be sufficient to disabuse 
him of his error, and vindicate me from the calumny. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 



I will close this painful examination of your " Reply," by referring 
to a few specimens of your misquotations and false averments. I 
cannot attempt the task of pointing out a tithe of them. Their 
name is " Legion," — to say nothing of their origin. 

I complained, in my " Sequel," that you had availed yourself of 
a general excitement in the city, last autumn, on the subject of pub- 
lic morals, to assail the Board and myself. Speaking of this move- 
ment, I said, " A general alarm was sounded." (Sequel, p. 5.) You 
desired to make this appear as a misstatement in regard to the order 
of events. To do this, you affect to quote my words, but render 
them thus : — a " general alarm had been sounded ;" and afterwards 
thus, — a ** general alarm had been previously sounded." The fore- 
going italics are mine ; the untruths, yours. 

You say, " Mr. Mann — attempts to leave the impression that the 
Supreme Court of the United States have decided that it is uncon- 
stitutional to have either the Bible or Religion in Common Schools !!" 
If this were the only thing, I think any man who will look at what I 
said on this subject, on page 49 of the " Sequel," would conclude 
that this allegation of yours, argues insanity rather than depravity. 

I said, *' Those clergymen who desecrate their pulpits by indulg- 
ing their malevolence, generally commit their libels in their prayers." 
You represent me as expressing the idea that " clergymen" — " gen- 
erally, (a common business, it would seem,) commit their libels in 
their prayers." (" Reply, p. 33.) And again : " He accuses cler- 
gymen of libelling their congregations in their prayers and ser- 
mons," — and sermons ! How every image of truth is distorted and 
deformed, as it comes reflected from your mind ! 

On pages 5-7, you charge me with having committed ten " mis- 
takes" ; but each of these alleged mistakes is either destitute of any 
connection with the merits of the controversy between us, or wholly- 
untrue, — in some instances, both. 

The first reffifrs to my having said that you preached yoUr sermon 
once in Faneuil Hall. The Recorder introduced its report of that 
sermon, as follows : " This sermon was called out by a public meet- 
ing held in Faneuil Hall, to consider the morals of Boston." — " At 
the earnest request of many, it was repeated to a large congregation 
last Sabbath morning." Being absent from the city, at the time, 
this statement in the Recorder, either originated or confirmed the 
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impression in my mind, that the sermon was first preached in the 
Cradle of Liberty. I am glad to hear that that place was not so 
desecrated ; and if my suggestion has done you harm, I cheerfully 
give you the benefit of a retraction. That the *' sermon" was 
preached, — was twice preached, — and in Boston, — are the main 
facts ; the rest is comparatively unimportant. 

The third " mistake" is thus stated : " On p. 9, Mr. Mann says, 
that I accused him first, and then made inquiries. Just the reverse 
of the truth." Now I ask even you^ Mr. Smith, if you ever made 
inquiry of me as to the proceedings and views of the Board or my- 
self, before you '* accused" us in your sermon ? 

The fifth consists in my calling tlie " Olive Branch the organ of 
the Methodists." Though a highly independent paper, yet the Olive 
Branch is certainly the medium through which the proceedings of 
one section of the Methodist denomination are extensively diffused, 
and it is patronized by them. Not in any subservient or derogatory 
sense, therefore, but in a popular one, I suppose it may be called 
their " organ." 

The sixth consists in my applying the word " incog^'* to you, when 
on your visit to the Normal School. You went unaccompanied ; 
you gave no name ; you presented no letter of introduction ; you 
took " French leave." Take these facts, in connection with your 
subsequently traducing the " Lady Assistant" of that school, and 
would not the supposition that you did not intend to go " incog^'^^ be 
far more disgraceful to you, than the fact as I have stated it ? 

The tenth is, that I accused you " of assailing the Washingtoni- 
ans." Look on pp. 8 and 9, of your " New Cart" sermon, and see 
if the language in which I spoke of your denunciations of the Wash- 
ingtonians, was not merited, and below the mark rather than above it. 

I think any candid man will say, that these are the " five best" of 
your ten alleged mistakes. 

In regard to all you have said, from page 16, to page 22, 1 ask no 
other defence than that any man, who has sufficient confidence in 
your statements to take the trouble, should read the original articles 
in the Journal, to which they refer. 

You accuse me of an attempt to deceive, by " leaving the impres- 
sion that the thirty thousand various readings [of the Bible,] refer to 
some important truth, or moral precept ;" and also that I desire to 
"withhold my opinions in regard to the divine authenticity of the 
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Scriptures. I am compelled to say that, for neither of these asser- 
tions is there a shadow of truth. Neither policy nor personal incli- 
nation prompt me to withhold an article of my faith. While the 
discussion was private between us, and before you committed that 
breach of all confidence, — the publication of my private letters, — 
you know that I referred you to a comprehensive statement of my 
belief, which 1 had before made and published, — namely, " that the 
Bible makes known to us the rule of life and the means of salvation ; 
and that, in the language of the Apostle, it is ^ a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.' " Were I to write out the particulars of my creed, it 
would doubtless be found too broad for some, and too narrow for 
others ; and this I believe to be the very thing you desire to force 
me to do, so that you may inflame the bigoted and intolerant of all 
sects against me ; because you well know that it must be true of me 
as of any other man, that there are more who difier from him than 
who agree with him. My life is open to the inspection of the world ; 
for my faith, I am alone responsible to God. It is known that while I 
was a school committee man, (I think for a period of eight years,) I 
was in favor of the Bible in the schools. This was before the Board 
of Education was thought of. Since I have filled my present office, 
I have always advocated its use in schools ; but with the limitation 
that it shall go there without your special interpretation of its doc- 
trines, or mine, or that of any other man, or body of men. What sort 
of a plight would the Board and myself be in, if, in order to escape 
the denunciations of a zealot, and to conform to his standard, we 
were obliged to change our doctrines and practices as they change 
fashions in Paris, — to be an ultra Universalist one day, and an ultra 
Calvinist the next ; now, to advocate the eternal annihilation of the 
wicked, and now their immortality and eternal perdition ; to be found 
on Sunday at the Sacrament table, and on week days at the ten-pin 
alley ! 

Before leaving your '* Reply," I must protest against being under- 
stood to admit what I may not have denied. Your errors in regard 
to the Board and myself, the Normal Schools, the School Library, 
&c., are so numerous, that an exhaustive process of answering them, 
would be an endless one. In the " Keply," you introduce the asser- 
tion repeatedly, that I did not answer one of your " leading proofs." 
In my original manuscript, it was answered ; but, on a review, that 
part of it, with some others, was stricken out, to save the work from 



